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VIEWS OF THE MONTH 
Fiction-Writing Deputy 


A FICTION AWARD of some kind (and probably a jail sen- 

tence) should go to the deputy from Mississippi who obtain- 
ed confessions from four colored youths to the murder and 
robbery of Robert McKinney. McKinney was found to be 
very much alive in St. Louis, Ill., and very much surprised to 
hear such a complete story of his murder. Particularly in- 
teresting in one confession is the following: 

“T hit Robert McKinney in the head with a brick and then 
passed the brick to A. C. Redmond, who hit him again in the 
head. We then held his head out of the cab window so that 
the blood would not get on the interior of the cab....” 
Very neat! 


Old Negro Regiment Disbands 
‘THE DISBANDING of the 72-year-old colored 24th Infantry 
Regiment is viewed with mingled feelings by the Negro 
press. There is rejoicing because segregation is going out. 
There is regret at the passing of this unit which distinguished 
itself on the Mexican border, at San Juan Hill, in the Far 
East, and the South Pacific, as well as winning the first victory 
in the Korean “police action.” If the regiment had had colored 
officers the regret would have been greater. 


NAACP Founder Ides 


ARY WHITE OVINGTON, one of the founders of the Na- 

tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
died recently at the age of 86 in Auburndale, Mass. After the 
disastrous race riot in Springfield, Ill., in the summer of 1908, 
Miss Ovington and two others planned a conference of leaders 
of both races for Lincoln’s Birthday, 1909. Out of this the 
NAACP developed. Miss Ovington was active in the work 
until 1946. 


Appeal Against School Discrimination 
[N CHARLESTON, S. C., the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has filed a petition of ap- 
peal. This is the second stage of a legal fight to abolish segrega- 
tion in the public schools of Clarendon County, thereby setting 
a precedent for the complete abolition of segregation in public 
education. Citing legal precedent, the petition asserts that 
“race or color cannot be made the basis for a statutory 
classification.” 
Several of the Negroes concerned with the case have had 
their mortgages foreclosed. 


Larson Bill Defeated 
“TI THINK IT IS UNWISE, indeed dangerous, to substitute 
government by referendum for government by representa- 
tion, even in this limited area,” said Governor Stevenson of 
Illinois in vetoing the Larson public housing referendum bill. 
The bill provides that all future public housing sites in Illinois 
should be subject to referendum of all voters within two miles 
of the proposed site. National importance is attached to this 
issue as the same type of legislation is being pushed in many 
places by the powerful United States Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, an outspoken enemy of low-cost public housing. 

“Nor can I approve such a transparent device to scuttle the 
low-cost housing program and reverse the long established 
public policy of the state,” continued Governor Stevenson. He 
also said that if voters were allowed to rule on where a public 
housing project may be built, they also should be allowed to 
vote on the location of schools, fire and police stations, high- 
ways and private slum-clearance housing. 

“The attorney general has expressed grave doubts over the 
validity of the bill in view of a decision of the Supreme Court 
that a class cannot be created by arbitrary legislative declara- 
tion in order that it may be the recipient of special and ex- 
clusive legislative favors,” said Gov. Stevenson. He then went 
on to say that Chicagoans would be set apart from residents 
of other cities because in Chicago not all citizens would vote 
in any one referendum concerned with a public housing site. 

Illinois taxpayers would be deprived of federal public 
housing money, he said, while their taxes would be used to 
build housing in other states. Also, the bill would compel 
local housing authorities to spend money on administrative 
details in regard to referendums instead of on building sorely 
needed housing. 

Governor Stevenson is to be commended for his wisdom 
in forestalling this bottleneck which would hold up public 
housing and add further tension to the housing situation which 
was such a big factor in the rioting in Cicero where he had 
to send the National Guard to restore order. Citizens in the 
whole country should be alert to the attack of real estate lobbies 
on the public low-cost housing which is so desperately needed 
by low-income families. ' 
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Catholic Press Assails 
Racial Violence 


Twenty-nine Catholics living in Cicero or nearby towns wrote a letter asking their 
neighbors to examine their consciences as to their actions against a Negro family and to make 
restitution. (This letter is published below.) A Cicero Catholic paper published by the Bo- 
hemian Benedictine Press printed it. It drew angry protests and has lost advertisers. One 
business man told the priest in charge of the paper, “You can’t print any Catholic doctrine 
that will cost me money.” But the National Catholic Welfare Council in Washington sent it 
throughout the country in its news service. It was reprinted in Catholic papers from coast 


to coast, including the Chicago 
PDLAR NEIGHBOR: Do you 


know that on the occasion of 
Pope Pius XII’s Mission inten- 
tion for March 1950, the FIDES 
news agency of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith in Rome issued a re- 
port including the following 


diocesan paper, The New World. The letter follows: 


statement: 


the many deprivations of educa- 


“Any thought of a wide, gen-|tional opportunity, of fair em- 
eral conversion of the Negroes|ployment, and of decent housing 


to the Catholic Church is an il- 
at- 


lusion until and unless the 


that arise as a result of it... 
“Attempts are made to justify 


titude of American Catholics. is | segregation by saying that itypro- 
completely purified of approval | duces 
of the segregation policy or of 


LAST NIGHT IN CAMP 


Girls and counsellors at end of dining room of Blessed Martin’s 


Farm, Montgomery, N. Y. 


| interest 
| placed 
|many instances the disagreeable 





Chicago And Cicero 


By Mary Dolan 


WHAT SHALL WE in Chicago tell you about Cicero, that 

Chicago suburb? The story appeared in papers throughout 
the world. It embarassed New York’s Governor Dewey in 
Singapore. He was astonished at the attention the event drew. 
You know the outline of facts: In June, Harvey Clark, a Negro 
air corps veteran, reported that Cicero police had beaten him 
and threatened further violence if he tried to move his family 
into a Cicero apartment he had rented. He obtained a federal 
court order reminding Cicero officials of their duty to uphold 


his legal right to move into the apartment. 


On July 10, the Clarks’ fur- 
niture was moved into the 
apartment. A crowd gathered 
yelling insults and _ threats. 
Cicero police at the scene did 
not even attempt to disperse 
the crowd nor to restrain it 
from throwing rocks and yell- 
ing threats. On June 11 the 
same thing occurred. This time 
the crowd broke all the win- 
dows in the Clarks’ apartment. 
Then they rushed in and threw 
the Clarks’ furniture out of the 
window and made a bonfire of 
it in the street. Plumbing fix- 
tures and radiators were torn 
out. Still no police action! On 
July 12 all the tenants in the 
building moved out. In the eve- 
ning the crowd entered the 
building and made the whole 
building uninhabitable. The 


county police were unable to 
restore order so on July 12th 
Sheriff Babb asked Gov. Stev- 
enson to ‘send National Guard 
troops to restore order. Early 
July 13 the guardsmen arrived 
and order was finally restored, 
but not before several guards- 
men and civilians were injured. 
The guard stayed on the scene 
three weeks. 

A grand jury is investigating 
the riot. Mr. Clark has sued 
the village of Cicero. Another 
resident has also sued, asking 
$421 property damage and $10,- 
000 because she suffered a heart 
attack as a result of rough 
treatment by the rioters. 

Another resident of the ap- 
artment house said, “We would- 
n’t have had to associate with 

(Continued to page 5) 


peace and harmony by 
keeping separate people who 
would otherwise be in conflict. 


| This ignores the fact that separa- 


tion itself is a principal cause 
of conflict... since it fosters 
those traits in both the majority 
and minority groups that lead to 
conflict... 

“The constant effort made by 
the Communists to convince the 
Negroes that the Communists 
alone take an active and sincere 
in their problems has 
before the Negroes in 


alternative of seeking Commun- 
ist aid, if none is forthcoming 


|from Catholic sources... 


“As Negroes have become more 
educated they have grown more 
aware of the extreme discrepancy 
which exists between... an at- 
titude of prejudice and the 
real spirit of the Catholic Church. 
They read of the great pronoun- 
cements of the Holy Father, the 
head of Christendom, and con- 
trast his words of friendship and 
affection with the unfriendly at- 
titude of the people next door... 

“Work for the Negroes is dash- 
ed against a hopeless obstacle 
unless the walls of prejudice and 
racial discrimination are broken 
down by a specially directed pro- 
gram for interracial justice... 
the policy of compulsory segre- 
gation is a grave derogation to 
the Christian concept of the in- 
dividual’s inherent dignity... 

“Among American Catholics 
one finds an ever-growing num- 
ber of activities where both white 
and colored participate. Notable 
are the New York and Chicago 
Friendship Houses.” 


WE THINK ohat all those who 

love Godwill wantto study this 
statement. And we will want to 
ask ourselves: 

1. Has our attitude toward the 
Clark family moving into 
Cicero to find a decent place 
to live been pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to God—in the light 
of the principles contained 
in the statement above? 

If we have been opposed to 
the Clarks or any other Negro 
family obtaining homes a- 
mong us, is it not a duty to 
Christ and the Church to 
change our attitude and to 
help others to change? 

(Continued to page 3) 
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EDITORIALS 





Catholic Trail Blazers 


The Louisville, (Kentucky) Record says, “It is not enough 
for us Catholics that we should be content merely to ride 
along with the current trend towards racial justice.... We 
must be the trail blazers... the people who are willing to take 
the chances.” It goes on to praise the action of the Sisters of 
Charity in enrolling 35 colored girls in Nazareth College right 
after the repeal of the 1904 Day Law which required segregation. 

Leading the way in St. Louis was Archbishop Ritter who 
abolished segregation in his Catholic schools several years ago. 
Archbishop O’Boyle has achieved integration in the Catholic 
schools of Washington, D.C. while the public schools are still 
lagging behind. In Wilmington, Delaware, the Salesianum 
High School led the way to a more Christian. way of unity. 

It is good that Catholic schools in their “glorious freedom 
of the children of God” should act upon the principle that all 
men are children of God and all should be able to enjoy an 
education which should make Him better known and loved. 


Mobs of Sheep? 


“Riot Spirit in Chicago,” Fr. Cantwell’s prophetic article 
in the July 7 issue of Commonweal, mentioned that priests 
who tried to persuade violent mobs, many of whom were 
Catholic, to go home had no success. It reminds us of Pierre 
Van Paassen’s story of a French Cure. This Cure’s parishion- 
ers had by their stinginess driven an orphan girl into prostitution. 
Then they taunted her young crippled brother with the way 
he was being supported. He drowned himself. The following 
Sunday the Cure ended his sermon thus: 

“At the Last Judgment our Lord will say to me, ‘Cure 
of C—, where are your sheep?’ I will not answer. 

“A second time our Lord will say,’ Cure of C—, where are 
your sheep?’ Again I will not answer. 

“For the third time our Lord will say, ‘Cure of C—, where 
are your. sheep?’ 

“And I will.say, ‘My Lord, they were not sheep. They 
were wolves!” 


Flewie and Larry 


A BEACHHEAD in Heaven for Friendship House—that is 
what two of our staffworkers have now gone along to 
establish for the rest of us. On August 8 Grace Flewwelling 
(Flewie to everyone) died at Combermere, Ontario, at Catherine 
de Hueck Doherty’s Madonna House. Fr. Jim Kaufman, who 
was a volunteer at Harlem Freindship House before his ordina- 
tion, administered Extreme Unction. A colored student who | 
was there at the time acted as pallbearer, representing the | 
people of Harlem whom Flewie loved so much. She was buried 
in one of her dresses which some kind person had sent to the 
clothing room, also her scapular and cord of the Third Order of 
St. Francis and the Franciscan cross which Fr. Paul of Gray- | 
moor had given to Catherine and which she had given to Flewie. 
Flewie was a member of the study club in Toronto with 
Catherine de Hueck which was the beginning of Friendship 
House. She has been a tower of strength for about twenty 
years, first in Canada, then about ten years in Harlem, and 
then back to Madonna House in Combermere. She was ex- 
cellent in art work and was a strong promoter of order and 
doing a thing right. She had a really Franciscan sense of 
humor which put visitors at ease right away. When she came 
into the Church she asked God to show her a way to thank 
Him. She felt that He responded by letting her work at 
Friendship House. 


QN AUGUST 11 Larry Lee died in Washington, D.C. Larry 

has been first a volunteer and then a full-time staffworker 
at St. Peter Claver Center almost since the beginning, about 
the time he graduated from Howard. He was a pioneer at 
Blessed Martin’s Farm in Montgomery, N.Y. and 
Flewie never met but they would have had a lot of fun to- 
gether. It’s a joy to imagine their meeting in Heaven. I can 
just hear Flewie’s laugh now when she hears he’s also a staff- 
worker at Friendship House. She thought she would have to 
wait longer as she was so much older than any of us. Larry 
also was an excellent worker. His branch of art was the piano. 
And his sense of humor lighted the house. His great love of 
God demanded expression beyond the usual opportunities of 
laymen so he came to join Friendship House. 

Both Larry and Flewie were greatly loved and they will 
be greatly missed. God has been good to let us know such 
people. May He allow us all one day to meet “merrily in 
Heaven” as St. Thomas More would say. 


} 


No. 2|READERS WRITE 


Clarks on TV 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

As you asked for news, this 
might interest you. Over TV 
the other night, after showing 
the Communist Youth Meeting in 
Berlin that is causing no end of 
trouble—and may lead to another 
airlift — the announcer stated: 
“Now, we shall view another 
international meeting.” Lo and 
behold, Lourdes flashed on the 
screen with every country carry- 
ing its banner, and a three-day 
novena for peace! Things happen 


- 
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Facts in Black and White 


But aren’t Negroes happier by themselves? 
If moving into a white neighborhood brirfgs with it violence, 
\then many Negroes would prefer to live with other Negroes. 
| No one prefers an atmosphere of violence. However, such a 
| situation is an’ indictment of white people, and does not prove 
'that “Negroes are happier by themselves.” 

The Negro wants what any other human being wants—a 
decent home at a decent price in a decent neighborhood. He 
‘rarely finds a decent home at a decent price in the Negro 
ghetto, and the overcrowding that exists in the ghetto makes 
a decent neighborhood almost impossible to maintain. 

All men are social beings. It is the nature of social beings 

to want to live with other social beings. Segregation denies 
this basic, natural right—not only to the segregated group, 
but to all men. It marks off one man out of every ten (in the 
| United States) and says to the others, “If you become a friend 
|to this man, you pay the price in social ostracism.” 








j 


| But if a Negro bought the house next door to me, my house 


these days in religion that in my| would immediately drop 50% in value! 


youth would have been impos- 


It might seem to—if you and your neighbors all tried to 


sible when religion was taboo. | sel] out at once and at any price. If everyone in a community 


“Will the world follow religious 
peace or chaos?” the announcer 
asked. 

Next, an interview with that 
Mr. Clark who caused the Cicero 
trouble. [sic] A cultured gentle- 
man with a very nice family. He 
told the TV man that he had 
received about 1000 letters—90% 
of them favorable. “The others 
from crackpots,” he added. “Did 
any letter particularly impress 
you?” “Yes, one from a chap| 
born in Georgia, who had been 
raised in the segregation idea, 
and who told me how deeply he 
regretted such an incident.” So, 
in spite of people who bend over 
backwards and sideways trying to 
stir up trouble, to further their 
own ends, an incident like bhis 
can turn to interracial profit... 

While surprisingly few Cath- 
olics know about Friendship 
House, it is rare that a colored 
New Yorker doesn’t. The lay 
movement as a whole is the great- 
est thing to happen to the Church 
in. some centuries—and a great 
many parishioners either know 
nothing of it or dismiss it as a 
wacky, suspicious plan!... But, 
as Father McSorley has stated, 
“Criticism is good for a new 
movement.” 

Wishing you everything good 
and holy, 


L. L. 










HELP! 


‘Our houses in Washing- 
ton and Harlem are ur- 
gently in need of money to 
carry on their work for 
Christ and our brothers. 
Please send something to 

ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 

814—7th St. SW 
Washington, D. C. or 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF 
HARLEM 
34 West 135th St. 


New York 30, N.Y. 





suddenly begins to compete with his neighbors to unload 
property, values may go down temporarily. mn 

It is this kind of panic that has created the myth that “prop- 
erty values go down when Negroes move in.” 

Once this flurry of panic selling is over, property actually 
goes up in value. A careful study* of the effect of Negro 
occupancy on real estate value brought these conclusions: 

“Colored occupancy increases sales values of property 
(because Negroes compete harder for decent housing). Actual 
study of white owners’ experience has proved that—to the 
tune of $2000 a house. 

“Business-wise, the Negro is a good home-buyer. 

“The real estate experts say Negroes take good care of 
property that is at all worth caring for. 

“Negroes are good credit risk, if business is handled with 
ordinary business common sense.” 

The facts completely refute the belief that property values 
go down. Remember, there are “slick operators” who can 
profit from such fears. They may even foster such a panic so 
they can buy low. In a few months they will sell the property 
at a handsome profit. 

* “If Your Next Neighbors Are Negroes,” Roger Mastrude, 
ae Missionary Association, Fisk University, Nashville, 

ennesee. 


Property values go down when Negroes move in. Don’t prop- 
erty owners have the right to protect their property values? 

Even if this were true—which it is not, by the way*— 
property values are not the only, or even the most important 
values in life. 

_The right to protect property values springs from each in- 
dividual’s right to own property. It is obviously unjust to 
protect property values by denying others the right to own 
property. 

Furthermore, this negativé way of protectin r 
values actually is self-destructive. a ra which = 
its eyes and mind and heart to a whole group of people is 
un-Christian and undemocratic. There are two ways to look at 
the influx of people coming into a neighborhood: as a hard pill 
to swallow. .. OF aS an opportunity to create a new and better 
neighborhood. Interest in community standards is aroused by 
new people coming in. It can be directed toward good by 


a positive program. That’s real protection of property val 

* “If Your Next Neighbors Are Negroes,’ uae Mactan 
American Missionary Association, Fisk Uni 
Tennessee. 


’ Roger Mastrude, 
versity, Nashville, 





God Above All 


“EVEN IF the secularists succeed in completing their 
world order, which would be the worst thing that 
could possible happen to our globe, it would still be 
true tthat God is in absolute and effortless control of the 
universe. And it would also be true that He allowed the 
evil to happen in view of a greater good which He will 
bring out of it. Christians need to be reminded of this 
truth, not so that they will become passive spectators of 
a world in its agony, but so that they will become as 
children, working hard and peacefully, hnét as though 
everything depended on their prudence and’ strategy, but 
as trusting the providence of their Father in Heaven 
“We must cultivate this sort of trust and, as a corel- 
lary to it, we must become spiritually detached from every 
temporal condition. The man who wants to behave 
morally and is prepared to do so UNLESS IT INVOLVES 
THE LOSS OF HIS JOB limits the operation of grace to 
the present economic structure. The family that prefers 
its material and social positions to a real corporate holi- 
ness or to the establishment of social justice in its area 
is like a wall in the path of the kingdom of God on earth. ; 
He ee ae short of preferring death or dis- 
grace is e a straw in the iti 
icantmes path of political corruption 
“It is hard to prefer God to eve 
else but it is the condition of aasaag Gs Coens 
as well as the requisite for our own salvation!!! ° 


—Peter Michaels in the August, 1951 “Integrity” 
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He's Good Enough For Heaven Lay Apostles in Secular Institutes 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


—Would He Be For Cicero? 


Reprinted through courtesy of WORK 


AT FIRST the police themselves tried to prevent a Negro family 
from moving into their newly rented flat in Cicero, Ill. According 
to a sworn statement, the chief of police told the father, Harvey E. 
Clark; “Get out of Cicero and don’t come back in town or you'll get 
a bullet through you.”... 

Cicero police did such a poor job of preserving law and order 
that the governor had to order 500 troops to Cicero. 

What would happen if Blessed Martin de Porres, saintly Negro 
Dominican, went apartment-hunting in a suburb? (Blessed Martin is 
the patron of soctal justice in Peru, where he lived in the 17th 
century.) Here is an imaginary conversation between Blessed Martin 
and police. 

POLICE OFFICER: Oh, ex 
cuse me, Chief—I— 

CHIEF OF POLICE: What’s 
up? Can’t you see I’m busy? 

OFFICER: Chief, we just pick- 
ed up this guy. He was go- 
ing around looking for an 


“|CHIEF: Don’t be stupid. Who 
put you up to coming here? 

MARTIN: I was hoping to find 
a decent apartment for my 
brother and his wife. I saw 
some ads— 

CHIEF: You did, did you? You 


aa a ee and your brother better stay 
—if ; in your own neighborhood 
CHIEF: Say, you, don’t you] ith your own kind, sve’ 


know better that that? Where MARTIN: Are you a Catholic? 
A What's your CHIEF: You keep religion out 
‘ of this. 
BLESSED MARTIN: My name| MARTIN: Certainly the Cath- 


is Martin de Porres. I— olics here would welcome— 


eos i te you want! CHIEF: Listen, fella, I’m busy. 
Somebody to beat sense into! jf | catch you or any other 
you? The people in thistown! oojored— 


don’t like your kind. 
don’t want ’em around. 

MARTIN: I talked to some 
people, and they seemed 
friendly enough. 


We! MARTIN: But you haven’t even 
asked whether my brother 
is a good man. You don’t 
know what kind of person 
he is. A family man? A man 
P who wants to make a good 
f home in this community? A 
i man— 

WELCOME CHIEF: Buddy, as far as we're 
CICERO concerned, he could be Jesus 





NO COMPROMISE 


FROM SPEECH OF BISHOP SHEIL OF CHICAGO 
“[T IS SICKENING to realize that, at the base, restrictive 

covenants and all of the other inhuman racial practices 
to which we have become inured are diametrically and 
blatantly opposed to every concept of Christian ethics. It 
is idle for those who engage in such racial practices to 
‘plead ignorance of the Christian teachings. They know, 
although they would undoubtedly desire to forget, that it 
was just such actions which Jesus Christ condemned when 
He warned: ‘Whatsoever you do unto the least ‘of these, 
my brethren, you have done unto me.’ When smug, 
complacent idolators of the status quo, or so-called de- 
fenders of property rights, deny to any human being the 
opportunity to live on terms of honest, objective equality, 
they are denying the Son of God. It is disheartening to 
have to acknowledge that otherwise good Christians com- 
pletely ignore this stricture when brought face to face 
with the consequences of racial discrimination and blithely 
continue to interpose their own petty, unjustifiable pre- 
judices. 

“There is a time for the exercise of the virtue of 
prudence There is also a time for courageous thinking and 
action; but there is never a timé for compromising with 
fundamental moral principles. Either we believed and 
meant what we announced to the world concerning the 
dignity of man and the essential community of his nature, 
or it is a lie. If we meant it then let us, for the love of 
God, begin to practice it, honestly and abjectively.” 























Christ himself. If he’s black, 
we just don’t want him. 
Does that get through that 
fuzzy head of yours? 
MARTIN: Al Capone could stay 
here. Any bootlegger, any 
crimjmal, anybody, no mat- 


ter what his morals, as long 


your sassy chatter. 


just one more 


such a god out of skin color? 


somehow bleach his. skin 
white? Would he— 
CHIEF: I told you before to 


your duty to keep the peace? 


CHIEF: Sergeant! Put this guy 
in a squad car and dump 
him at the Chicago street 

- car line, You get on that car, 

your 


you, and don’t show 
face out this way again. 

SERGEANT: Want us to lock 
him up a couple of hours— 
as a warning? 

CHIEF: Naw, let’s not con- 
taminate. our jail. 

MARTIN: (Led out of room by 
police officers.) 

CHIEF: (Returns to game of 

solitaire). 


Catholic Press... 


(Continued from page 1) 

3. Should we not feel an in- 
dividual responsibility to 
make some restitution to the 
Clarks for the destruction of 
all their personal possessions? 

We address ourselves: particu- 
larly to our  fellow-Catholics. 

They may want more information 

and help. We suggest they con- 

tact the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil, 21 W. Superior St. The Coun- 
cil has complete copies of the 
report quoted above. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Hazel Armstrong, Berwyn 

Annabelle Armstrong, Berwyn 

John Brennan, Oak ‘Park 

Edward Cervony, Cicero 

George Clark, Oak Park 

Mr. and Mrs. John Farrell, 

Oak Park 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Juvan- 

cic, Berwyn 

John Keane, Oak Park 

Frank Kiefer, Oak Park 

Janet Korinek, Berwyn 

Donald Kralovec, Forest Park 

Edward M. Kralovec, Forest Pk. 

Mr. and Mrs Jack Lichter, Cicero 

James M. McEvoy, Forest Park 

Olga Merenkov, Cicero 

Rita Munch, Berwyn 

Alice Murphy, Cicero 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pechous, 

Cicero 

Jarmila Plicka, Berwyn 

Dr. Herbert Ratner, Oak Park 

Helen. Skronski, Berwyn 

Mrs. F. A. Stoeck, Berwyn 

Martha Stoeck, Berwyn 

George Zak, Forest Park 


Many other Catholic publi- 
cations wrote very strongly a- 
gainst the race prejudice which 
caused this outrageous outbreak 
against fellow citizens and pub- 
lic order and Christian conduct. 
Among these were COMMON- 
WEAL, and Fr. Hugh Calkins 
in Novena Notes. 
























as he’s White. But my 
brother— 
CHIEF: I’ve had enough of 


MARTIN: I'd like to ask you 
question, 
Chief. Why do people make 


Would my brother suddenly 
be a better man if he could 


stop your chatter. You get 
out of this town right away 
and stay out, or else you'll 
get hurt. We’ve got ways of 
handling your kind out here. 
MARTIN: But, Chief, isn’t it 









By MONICA DURKIN 


LAY APOSTLES everywhere received joyfully the news that 
on the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin in 
1947, our Holy Father, Pius XII, made public the Apostolic 
Constitution, “PROVIDA MATER ECCLESIA,” which provides 
a stable vocation officially recognized, sanctioned and ap- 
proved, for the lay person, associated with a Secular Institute, 
dedicated permanently to God and working in the world to 
spread the reign of Christ. In thus granting canonical status 
to a large and growing army of men and women who labor, 
unspectacularly, in the heat of the day, the Church shows 
her customary motherly solicitude for Her children. 
Hierarchy Needs Help 
‘TTODAY’S CONDITIONS present unique problems which re- 
quire new solutions. The expulsion of the clergy in so many 
areas, mounting casualties among priests and religious, ex- 
panding missionary fields resulting from modern modes of 
travel and changing territorial boundaries, too few vocations 
thanks to the lush growth of secularism and materialism 
among all classes of people), jointly add up to an unsolvable 
total unless lay people come to the aid of the overburdened 
hierarchy. 
Laity in the Early Church 
NOT THAT SECULAR helpers have ever been wanting in the 
Church! From early Christian times some of the faithful, 
working with the clergy and under their direction, have led 
holy lives. They performed the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy, sometimes keeping alive the Good Tidings when per- 
secution drove their ordained leaders underground. Many 
earned the palm of martyrdom. Some have worked as in- 
dividuals. Others have banded .together in sodalities, confra- 
ternities and third orders. They have been publicly commended 
by the Holy See. Never before, however, has the condition 
of such workers been actually designated by the Church as a 
recognized state of life. Now all is changed! Hereafter, the 
lay apostle, affiliated with a Secular Institute becomes a 
qualified member of the inner family of the church, taking his 
place beside the two older vocations, religious life and marriage. 
Secular Institutes? 
WHAT, EXACTLY, is a Secular Institute? A Secular Insti- 
tute is a society whose members permanently bind them- 
selves to God by private vow or consecration to seek perfection 
in the practice of the evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity 
and obedience according to the particular code of their insti- 
tute. In addition, they must engage in some form of the 
apostolate, in the world. Their society must give them an ap- 
proved constitution, appropriate spiritual training and formation 
and a common house in which their superiors reside and to 
which they can come for instruction, encouragement and re- 
plenishment. In the event of sickness or old age the society 
supplies a harbor for them. Unlike religious, the associate 
of a Secular Institute wears no habit nor has he any distin- 
guishing external mark. He may live at home and need not 
share the common life. Again, unlike religious, he neither 
separates nor withdraws from the world. Rather, he pene- 
trates and infiltrates it with the warmth of his zeal. Aptly, 
he may be termed “Christopher,” for his mission is to carry 
Christ into his own milieu, to bear Him into the supermarket, 
the school, the hospital and the foundry. 
Some Helped by Orders 
PROOF OF THE NEED for Secular Institutes in our troubled 
world is evidenced by the number and variety already 
canonically erected or seeking such approbation. There are 
foundations for priests, men, and women, anl some which in- - 
clude all three, though each has distinct organization and 
establishment. Some are completely autonomous—others are 
under the help and spiritual guidance of the older religious 
orders. 
OPUS DEI First Recognized 
TO THE SACERDOTAL Society of the Holy Cross and Opus 
Dei (usually referred to as the Opus Dei) comes the distinc- 
tion of being the first Secular Institute to officially come under 
papal jurisdiction. Founded in 1928 by a Spanish priest, the Right 
Rev. Escriva de Balaguer, this group has for its chief aim the 
Christianization of professional life. Originally limited to 
clerics and men, a section for women was added in 1930. Under 
the direction of the Very Rev. Joseph L. Muzquiz, the Amer- 
ican headquarters in Chicago has attracted many visitors and 
inquiries. Members everywhere are working quietly for the 
beatification of one of their brethren, Isidoro Zorzano, 
a young Spanish engineer, who died in 1943 after heroically 
bearing a painful illness. Remarkable favors are reported to 
have been granted through his intercession. 
Other Marys 
ANOTHER INSTITUTE with active representation in this 
country is the Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary who have branches 
in Wisconsin and Texas. Their story has been glowingly told 
by John J. O’Connor in the March 1951 MISSIONARY SER- 
VANT under the title “Covenant of Love.” Each associate 
strives for a strong Marian personality—to be another Mary. 
Training is long and intensive to prepare for the diversified 
works of mercy which include convert instruction, education 
from kindergarden through high school levels, hospital and 
home nursing and conducting of hostels for girls. A band in 
the general motherhouse devotes itself to perpetual adoration 
to make fruitful the active apostolate. The explicit goal is to 
lead souls back to the path of grace and to foster in every way 
a world-wide return to God. Characteristic of the Schoensttat 
way of life is the joyful ingenuity with which the participants 
serve Christ in His creatures. As Doctor O’Connor writes 
(Continued on page) 6) 
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Staffworker Goes Home 


FLEWY 


by Catherine de Hueck 


MARY $ Joan Grace Hallett 

Flewwelling (known to the 
family of Friendship House, 
and their friends in Canada 
and the United States, as 
Flewy) died Wednesday, Aug. 
8, at 11:15 in the evening of 
coronary thrombosis. At that 
moment the lay apostolate of 
Friendship House acquired a 
powerful intercessor before the 
Face of God in Heaven. 


There is no hesitation in our 
minds on that subject. Flewy 
went straight to Heaven. How 
could it be otherwise in the 
great mercy of God? Had she 
not spent the last twenty years 
of her life in His service and 
that of the poor, who are none 
again but Himself? Had she 
not through the same years 
participated daily in Mass, and 
received Him in Holy Com- 
munion? She walked to church 
day in and day out, mow 
through the dismal streets of 
Toronto’s slums, now the lit- 
tered ones of Harlem, now the 
lonely, winding country lane 
of Combermere, through the 
brilliant, cool, lovely days of 
many springs, the bitterly cold 
days of northern Canadian 
winters, the damp, rainy, chil- 
ly days of New York’s autumns, 
and the oppressively hot days 
of summer. She walked those 
twenty years in utter charity 
towards all, in holy simplicity, 
and in complete holy poverty, 
led by a faith that was child- 
like, yet firm as the rock of 
St. Peter itself. Where then 
could those days bring her but 
to the feet of the Lord she 
loved so much, served so well 
and saw so clearly and loving- 
ly in all her neighbors? 


And if those days did not 
quite get her there, then our 
Lady must have carried her 
the rest of the way. Not only 
did Flewy love her greatly, but 
she belonged to her completely 
as her slave accordingly to the 
True Devotion of St. Louis de 
Montfort and as her child in 
the vast army of Carmel, dy- 
ing with her rosary clutched 
in her hand and her brown 
scapular on her neck. She was 
buried on Saturday of the Sab- 
batine privilege. So Flewy 
went straight to Heaven on her 





life and on the promises of our 
Lady. Alleluia! 


(THE FULL STORY of Flewy 

and Christ will never be 
told in this world. For who 
can measure His love of her 
and her love in return? But 
this we know, that He was 
most gracious to her on the last 
day of her life on earth and 
at the moment of her death. 

For she died in the midst 
of her spiritual family of 
Friendship House and in the 
arms of Father Jim Kaufman, 
a young priest whom she had 
loved much. He had clarified 
his priestly vocation through 


Friendship House during his 
volunteer days there. Of his 
first Mass Flewy never tired 
of telling all newcomers, for 
he offered it at our Harlem 
parish for Friendship House, 
together with two newly-or- 
dained young friends of ours. 
It was Father Jim who ad- 
ministered to her the last 
Sacrament, Extreme Unction. 
He helped us with all the 
funeral arrangements and of- 
ficiated with Father M. Haas 
and Father J. Rankin at the 
high requiem Mass and led 
her to her eternal rest in the 
cemetery. 


More than that, Christ also 
sent us for that week a young, 
comely Negro youth, Seth 
Grant, Jr., a new convert. He 
was one of the pallbearers and 
represented the race she had 
loved so much and given ten 
years of her life to bring into 
the sun of God’s and man’s 
justice. Yes, Christ was most 
gracious to Flewy on the day 
of her death. 


OW BEAUTIFUL AND 

SIMPLE is death in the 
country! The grave was dug 
by friends and neighbors, a 
lovely grave under a spread- 
ing old pine tree. Sacred Heart 
Cemetery lies at the foot of a 
hill called Holy, because tradi- 
tion has it that the martyred 
Jesuit, St. Jean Brebeuf, spoke 
from it once to the Algonquin 
Indians, who had a meeting 
place near it, whilst on his 
travels through this hallowed 
part of Canada. The little 
white country church of the 
same name nestles right into 
the hill and blesses the ceme- 
tery at its feet. Flewy loved 
them all — the church, the 
cemetery and the hill — and 
always wanted to be buried 
there. So she was! 


The wake was full of joy, 
too. For neighbors and friends 
brought enough food cooked 
and baked by themselves to 
allow us not to cook for the 
two busy days. Then they 
came again to pray, to remem- 
ber the many kindnesses of 
Flewy and to rejoice with 
us at the new saint in Heaven. 
They came in a constant rosary 
of friendship and love, leaving 
many Mass intentions and 
flowers. All were back for 
the burial Mass and walked 
the last steps to the grave with 
her. Yes, it was a family 
burial, a truly Christian, a 
fully Catholic one, climaxed 
so beautifully by the words 
of our good pastor, Father Pa- 
trick Dwyer, “I am so glad 
Flewy now will be with us 
always, having been laid to 
rest in our cemetery. She will 
bless the parish from there as 
well as from Heaven, for if I 
ever knew anyone ready to 
meet her God, it was Flewy!” 


Yes, she will bless the parish 
and her family of Friendship 
House. She has already in 
many ways. 


After the burial I set myself 
to sort out Flewy’s belongings, 
a few trinkets of little value 
to be sent to her family. A- 
mongst them was a little beau- 
tifully-shaped cross. As I held 
it in my hands, years rolled 
back. I saw myself, a young 
woman, selling this cross to a 
new: convert in a huge depart- 





Portland 


by Ellen Rehkopf 

JUST AS WONDERFUL as 

the Chamber of Commerce 
claims! That is our over-all 
impression of the great North- 
west in the two months we’ve 
been here. The scenery breath- 
takingly beautiful! The weather 
cheerfully sunny and yet com- 
fortably cool. The people as 
friendly and hospitable as one 
has been led to believe—if 
not more so! We can readily 
understand how it happens 
that every other person we 
meet was originally from some 
other section of the States! 
We are made to feel very much 
at home and are settling down 
quite happily in our new sur- 
roundings. All of which re- 
minds us that the whole world 
is our temporal home and 
wherever we go we find our 
Father and our brethren in 
Christ. I wonder if it was 
some similar experience that 
led St. Augustine to exclaim, 
“God Himself is the country 
of the soul.” 


Living near Work 
Getting ourselves settled in 


our new quarters kept us busy 
the first couple of weeks after 
our arrival here. We looked 
up the people mentioned by 
Betty Schneider, our director- 
general, after her visit here 
several months ago. Several 
tours of the city and its en- 
virons were conducted for us 
by new friends. We made a 
few excursions on our own, 
by bus and with the aid of a 
city map. (Ann Stull is really 
a remarkably good navigator; 
we lost ourselves only three 
times!) With the help of our 
pastor, Father Thomas A. 
Feucht, O.P., and Doris Rey- 
nolds, who for many years 
has been doing wonderful work 
here with the Blessed Martin 
League, and the kind hospital- 
ity of Mr. and Mrs. West, we 
are now comfortably installed 
in the West home, convenient- 
ly situated a block from our 
center. 


Friends and Donations 


Many friends visited us dur- 
ing this transition period al- 
though we weren’t yet operat- 
ing on any schedule, They 
came bearing gifts—food and 
money, carefully selected books 





Chicago Friendship House Children at Camp with Friends from 
Wisconsin 


for our library, and promises 
of prayers and support. We 
even got a refrigerator and a 
stove, both of which we badly 
needed for our volunteer sup- 
per meetings. (We had been 
making shift with a two-burner 
electric grill and a “baby” ice- 
box which called for frequent 
replenishing.) Other of our 
generous and unsuspecting 
friends were signed up for 
Monday night lectures, and still 
another has promised to help 
us sing the Mass by teach- 
ing our liturgical singing class 
on Wednesday evenings. 


Forum Speakers 


Our series of Monday night 
open forums started July 2 
when Very Rev. Thomas J. 
Tobin spoke on “The Liturgy 
and the Lay Apostolate.” Other 
speakers included Mrs. Neil 
Malarkey; Dr. De Norval Un- 
thank, president of the Urbah 
League of Portland; Jim Hunt 
of the Catholic Book Store; 
and our good friend from Wash- 
ington, D.C., George Holland, 
liaison representative of the 
Veterans’ Administration cen- 
tral office. We feel very for- 
tunate that his travels to the 


west coast brought him in our 


direction. 

We held open house on thé 
evening of June 18 and were 
happy to welcome over a hun- 
dred new friends. Our size 
able lecture room seemed to 
shrink in dimensions as they 
filled it. Our chaplain,’ Very 
Rev. Thomas J. Tobin, intro- 
duced us. Then there was a 


discussion of Friendship House, . 


followed by refreshments dona- 


ted by friends and served by 


students of Immaculata High 
School. 

The Committee for Interra- 
cial Principles and Practices 
held its monthly meeting the 
following Monday at our cen- 
ter. We were glad to meet 
the members of this fine group 
who have pioneered in further- 
ing good race relations in this 
area. 





ment store in Toronto where 
I was a sales clerk. We talk- 
ed about it, and about the 
Faith, and many other things. 
That was how I first met 
Flewy. Then she came in 
1930 in the same Toronto to 
our newly-formed study club 
from which Friendship House 
was born. 

Flewy was one of the first 
to volunteer for this strange, 
new vocation and apostolate, 
first to join me in it and sell 
her possessions, take up her 
cross and follow Christ in 
Friendship House fashion. She’ 
followed Him into the little 
cubby-hole over a store-front, 
the first Friendship House in 
Toronto. How cosy her artistic 
talents made it to live in! How 
palatable her little jokes made 
the eternal pea-soup that was 
our fare for the whole first 
year! How they eased the 
bitter cold of the place when 
in the middle of a Canadian 
winter we ran. out of coal! 


How loyal she was to Friend- 
ship House, standing by through 
thick and thin of its early 
and later days, staunch and 
straight and full of faith, char- 
ity and hope! e 

It was she again who joined 
me in the foundation of Har- 
lem Friendship House. She 
left behind her beloved Canada 
without hesitation to start a 
new branch that would work 
with the Negroes whom she 
had seldom met, and of whom 
she knew so little. But when 
she left New York once more 
to help again in the new 
venture of establishing a new 
Canadian province of Friend- 
ship House that would be de- 
voted to the rural apostolate, 
the Harlem that knew us wept 
at her departuré; even as 
yesterday’s strangers here wept. 
For in the course of four years 
she had spent in Combermere, 
she had won their hearts, as 
she had done everywhere she 
had been, 


I laid the cross aside and 
went on sorting. A few sec- 
ond-hand dresses, some under- 
wear, a few pairs of shoes, 
were soon disposed of, as she 
would want it done, by pass- 
ing them on to those who 
needed them. One such dress 
we kept to bury her in. In 
holy poverty she lived. In holy 
poverty she died. How rich 
she is now! . 


Father Jim’s sermon on the 
day of her burial comes to my 
mind again and again. He took 
for his text St. Paul’s letter 
to the Galatians, “Let us not 
be discouraged, then, over our 
acts of charity. We shall reap 
when the time comes if we 
persevere in them. Let us 
practice generosity to all while 
the opportunity is ours, and 
above all to those who are of 
one family with us in faith.” 
Flewy was never discouraged. 
Her charity was to all. She 
persevered. Amen. 
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Day Camp 

Our “Summer Day Camp 
for boys and girls, ages 6 to 
14, started the last week of 
June under Ann’s direction 
and with the assistance of a 
few of our new-found volun- 
teer workers. Twenty chil- 
dren are attending four after- 


” 


- noons a week, alternating a 


day of songs, crafts, and games 
with an excursion day, going 


»to one of the many lovely 


parks of the city for outdoor 
play and swimming. 

Our first volunteers’ meet- 
ing was attended by twenty- 
five persons. We briefly re- 
viewed Catholic Action and 
the lay apostolate. We out- 
lined the Friendship House 
volunteer program, stressing 


, the liturgy as the Source of 


our inspiration and strength, 
applying this principle by Mass 
preparation for the coming 


* Sunday and by opening the 


meeting with the hymn “Ubi 
Caritas” and closing with Com- 
pline, the night prayer of the 
Church. We were particularly 


«happy to have Father James 


Mosley, assistant pastor of All 
Saints’ Church, and Father 
Robert O’Keefe, O.S.M., with 


* us to help us get the piogram 


underway. 


Day of Recollection 
Fr. O’Keefe, an old friend 


, of Chicago Friendship House, 


who is temporarily stationed in 
Portland, gave us our first day 
of recollection here. We will 
not soon forget his talks on the 
dignity of the laity which 
made us realize more deeply 


* ° : ° 
the implications of our cor- 


porateness in Christ and our 
own dependence, one upon 
another. We are so grateful 
to Rev. Mother St. Andrew 
and the community of the 
Holy Child Convent for their 
gracious hospitality. 


Harlem 


By Mary Ryan 
ARLEM FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE STAFF has been 


‘ spreading itself between the 


city. house and Blessed Martin’s 


Farm in Montgomery, N. Y. . 


In the city, several of the Mon- 
day night speakers have started 
something in the way of vol- 
unteer activity. Miss Tanney- 
hill of the Urban League spoke 
of new housing plans projected 
in Harlem. On August 27 Har- 
ry Taylor of the Commission 
on Slum Clearance gave a talk 
on the work of the commission. 
So our volunteers decided to 
investigate relocation of people 
who will be unhoused to make 
room for the new buildings. 
Since the rent will be $29.50 
a room, very few of the people 
living on the location now will 
be able to afford to live in the 
new project. 


OLLECTING SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS to the Catholic In- 
terracialist was engaged in by 
another group of volunteers. 


., Pairing into couples, they have 


collected over 100 subscriptions 
during the past month. Cheers! 





At Blessed Martin’s Farm, 
the fifteen girls who came for 
vacation for nine days had a 
grand time playing, swiniming, 
doing dishes together, and en- 
joying the country. This was 
true of the members of the 
Mothers’ Club who took a Sun- 
day bus trip to the farm also. 
They had a picnic on the lawn, 
made a tour of the grounds and 
carried home lovely bouquets. 


BOTH SESSIONS of the 
School of Interracial Living 
during July were blessed with 
fine speakers and good stu- 
dents. Father Gerald Murphy 
and Jerome Murphy plus Ella 
Baker of the NAACP presented 
a rounded Christian approach 
to life from their own points 
of departure. The first group 
was composed, to our surprise, 
largely of teenagers, plus a 
volunteer, Frank Petta (he who 
has made the farm floors beau- 
tiful), and a young man who 
works with youth groups in 
Germany. : 


FATHER JAMES COFFEY, 

Dorothy Dohen and Fr. An- 
drew Klarmann with his chant 
lessons gave a great deal to the 
second group. Fr. Dugan, our 





chaplain, began his vacation 
by coming to the farm for a 
few days, bringing along a por- 
table altar and privileges to 
say Mass on same. It was in- 


deed fine to have the sanctuary’ 


in our library; it made come 
to life for each person the sec- 
tion of Compline that prays, 
“Visit, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, this dwelling...” Allan 
Crite finished the week beau- 
tifully by showing slides he 
has prepared illustrating a 
couple of books, GO DOWN 
MOSES and several others in 
addition to his WERE YOU 
THERE?, already published. 
He showed also scale drawings 
and later wall paintings in St. 
Augustine’s Church in New 
York which he had done, also 
a baldachin in the chapel at 
Catholic University. 


‘THE BOYS’ VACATION at 

the farm began Saturday, 
August 11. The third of the 
summer sessions, beginning on 
August 25, brought Fr. Thomas 
Stack, Father Joseph Cantil- 
lon, S.J., and Ed Willock of 
Integrity. They all together 
have helped to make a very rich 
summer, for which we thank 
God heartily. 





Harlem Children at Blessed Martin’s Farm, Montgomery, N.Y. 


Counsellor wearing hat is Carmen Thilman, long-time member of the 


Friendship House Youth Club and of St. Aloysius’ Girl 


Scouts. 


Building in back is dormitory planned and built by Aubrey Simon, 
also a member of our Yduth Club, now a student of architecture. 





Chicago 


(Cont. from page 1) 


the Clarks if we didn’t want 
to, and anyhow, apartments 
are hard to get. We'd have 
stayed and minded our own 
business.” 


What Is Chicago’s Part 
In the Riot? 


CHICAGO’S HOUSING has 

been called the “most Jim 
Crow in the country”. Jim 
Crow segregation breeds the 
social tensions and fears that 
eventually may boil over into 
violence. It was logical then 
that the environs of Chicago 
should be the scene of a race 
riot. Hadn’t Chicago aldermen 
just last winter refused to ap- 
prove public housing sites on 
vacant land? The land was in 


traditionally “white” neighbor- 
hoods—the only place a con- 
seientious city planner could 
put new housing. Raising the 
rate of overcrowding in the 
South Side ghetto would hardly 
be to the city’s best interest. 
Or would it? Chicago’s duly 
elected representatives evident- 
ly thought it would. They re- 
fused to OK any but a few 
vacant land sites. The aldermen 
knew that many of the tenants 
in the projects would be Ne- 
groes. You must have an annual 
income between $2500 - $3500 
to be put on the list for public 
housing. . We see to it that 
more Negroes than whites are 
eligible by making sure that 
Negroes’ salaries are low. 

And so the Clarks, whose 
Creator has willed to give them 
dark skins, was pushed — ex- 
ploded — out of our appal- 
lingly over-crowded South Side 


Washington 


LARRY LEE 


WE HAD some interesting 

stories lined up to tell here 
this month but then an im- 
portant event took place which 
overshadowed them all so 
we're going to skip them. One 
of our staff workers went home 
to God. Larry Lee died sud- 
denly on August 11, Satur- 
day of Our Lady, two days 
after we received the news of 
the death of Grace Flewwel- 
ling in Combermere, Ontario. 
We had never had a death in 
Friendship House before and 
here were two in one week. 


Larry had been a staff work- 
er for less than a year but he 
had been a friend and volun- 
teer from the time the Wash- 
ington House opened in 1949. 
We had grown to know and 
love him very well. Larry 
was not the quiet type. He 
had positive opinions and he 
stated them in a loud clear 
voice. No one could ever say 
that there was the slightest 
taint of sentimentality in his 
charity. We like to think of 
him now, storming heaven in 
our behalf in that same loud 
clear voice. 


LARRY WAS ONLY twenty- 

nine years old. “So young 
to die,” people say, shaking 
their heads sadly. On the 
human level, perhaps. Human- 
ly, we, too, feel sad with nos- 
talgia for that broad smile and 
“...the sound of a voice that 
is still.” But on the super- 
natural level we rejoice be- 
cause God’s will has been done. 
As Mary Houston, our direc- 
tor, remarked, “God must real- 
ly have wanted Larry, to take 
him so suddenly.” 


It was difficult for Larry to 
live in a segregated world and 
he never pretended that it 
wasn’t, Our most consoling 
thought is that he now lives 
in an unsegregated one. 


On Thursday, August 16, the 
feast of St. Joachim, Fr. George 
Joyce, chaplain of St. Peter 
Claver Center, offered Larry’s 





requiem Mass. Staff workers 
from Harlem and Chicago 
Friendship Houses joined the 
Washington staff and volun- 
teers in offering the Mass with 
Fr. Joyce. Larry would be 
pleased to hear (and surely 
he did hear) so many voices 
singing Gregorian so well, for 
Larry loved the liturgy. 


Interment was at Arlington 
National Cemetery with full 
military honors. After every- 
thing was over we sang the 
“Salve Regina.” Larry loved 
our Lady and was usually sing- 
ing a hymn to her. At the end 
of Compline every night when 
he prayed with us for “a peace- 
ful night and a perfect end,” 
he sang the “Salve Regina.” 
He asked our Lady to look 
down upon us in this vale of 
tears and, after this earthly 
exile, to show us her divine 
Son. We are sure she is an- 
swering his prayer. Requie- 
scat in pace! 





ghetto. Mr. Clark just “wanted 
a place to live” near his work. 


OTHER CHICAGO VIOLENCE 


ALTHOUGH CICERO over- 

shadowed all other events, 
due to the calling out of the 
National Guard, (see story on 
page 1) it was not the only 
racial disturbance in the Chi- 
cago area during July. 


Dr. Percy Julian, renowned 
research chemist, was barred 
from ‘attending a private lun- 
cheon with 34 other scientists 
in the Union League Club be- 
cause he is a Negro. (Ironically 
enough the Union League be- 
gan as an offshoot of an or- 
ganization of whites and Ne- 
groes set up during the Civil 
War. Gradualists please note! 
Things don’t improve automat- 
ically.) 

Dr. Julian comments, “When 
individuals in high places be- 
have as the Union League Club 
behaves, ordinary citizens fol- 
low suit. These ordinary citi- 
zens cannot revoke an invita- 
tion, as did the Union League 
Club. They therefore resort to 
the bomb and mob violence.” 


& 


QN UNION AVENUE a par- 

tially-completed home own- 
ed by a Negro in a “white 
section” was burned to the 
ground. Police called it arson. 
Because of threats from the 
neighbors, the house had been 
under police guard for months. 
There had been no apparent 
activity by neighbors during 
that time, so police were re- 
moved to go to another distur- 
bance on Emerald St. Two 
hours later the house was set 
on fire. 


On Emerald Street two Ne- 
groes were weekend guests of 
a white man. On three succes- 
sive nights mobs formed around 
the house and rocks were 
thrown before the police got 
the situation under control. 
The issue on this incident was 
not simply racial because the 
man in whose home the Ne- 
groes stayed was disliked in 
the area for his left-wing sym- 
pathies. The Negroes were del- 
egates to the Peace Congress, 
considered a Communist front 
activity. However, the right 
of an individual to have as 
guests in his home whomever 
he chooses must be defended. 





Lay Apostles in Secular Institutes 


(Continued from page 3) 
“The Schoenstatt sisters of Mary are not accustomed to act 
only on orders, on prescribed rules, or by fixed ways. On the 
contrary, although under obedience, they are trained to make 
their own free decisions for the better, the higher, the more 
perfect way of life to carry out their own pledges in a spirit 
of pure generosity.” 


Franciscan Inspired Missionaries 

LARGEST IN NUMBER of members is the Franciscan-inspired 

Missionaries of the Kingship of Christ, with an enrollment 
of 6500. In 1919 twelve young women tertiaries of Saint 
Francis gathered in that spot so cherished by followers of the 
Poor Man of Assisi, the chapel of San Damiano, to dedicate 
themselves to “expand the kingdom of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in harmony with the spirit of Saint Francis.” Each missionary, 
who must have a trade or profession before being accepted, 
continues her work and exercises her apostolate in the midst 
of her family and in the social strata in which God has placed 
her. She dresses and lives on a scale in harmony with her 
economic condition and regulations are flexible to permit their 
adaptation to individual situations. 


Dominican Group 
F FRENCH ORIGIN is the Secular Institute of the Daughters 
of Saint Catherine of Siena. Mother Prioress Agnes Catherine, 
O.P., of the Dominican Congregation of Epargny, France, is 
currently in Montreal where plans are being prayerfully con- 
sidered for an American branch. Prospective Daughters spend 
a two-year novitiate in a regular Dominican Third Order Con- 
vent during which time they wear the typical Dominican garb. 


hoods and seeking by their example to prove the truth of the 
words spoken by our Lord to their holy patroness, “All the 
way to heaven is heaven for He said, ‘I am the Way’.” Per- 
petual vows are spoken after five years of trial. 


Carmelite Institute 
A special love for mental prayer is required for those who 
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Good Neighbor 


“WMIY HOPE was for my chil- 
dren,” said Leslie Dilworth, a 
colored man from Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and now living in 
a “white” section of San Fran- 
cisco for 342 years. His story 
is told by Rene di Rosa in the 
San Francisco Chronicle.” f 
wanted them free of the strict 
segregation which had walled 
my early ambition.” 

When Mr. Dilworth was of- 
fered a job as machinist in- 
structor, he came to San Fran- 
cisco. There, he said, “I had 
bought my own auto service 
garage on Buchanan and I was 
building up a nice trade. But 
the neighborhood was my wor- 
ry. It just didn’t seem right 
\for my family that I should 
have them living close-packed 
to so many others... where 
people are jammed together 
with many troubles.” 

He finally bought a house 
which pleased his wife and 


|family (two girls, 8 and 4, and 
lone boy aged 7.) But one of 


| . . : # 
Returning to the world—and to ordinary attire—they live with | See Te BAR oF On 


their families, or where they choose, earning their own liveli- | 


other who objected to a Negro 
in the block. So Mr. Dilworth 
called on the neighbor in spite 
of his wife’s fears for his safe- 


ty. 


“WHITES SHOULD LIVE 
among whites, and blacks 


aspire to another establishment of French background, the |among blacks, “Dilworth was 
beautifully named Carmelite Institute of Our Lady of Light.|told. He answered, “I would 
Following a two-year novitiate of silence and prayer in the be willing to live in a com- 
treasured “desert” of Carmel, they resume their regular avoca- pletely Negro world if that 
tions and by the luminous depth of their love for their fellow-|W¢Te Possible. But I’m not res- 


men they reveal the living God to His creatures. Living in 
teams of four or more, one of whom acts as housemother, mem- 
bers pool their salaries for corporate support. Certain periods 
of each year must be spent in a Carmel to keep radiant the 
flame of love, and final vows are possible only after eight years. 


Benedictine Venio House ~ 
BENEDICTINE in influence is Venio House, a German Secular 
Institute begun in 1925. Composed of professional people, 
about forty live in a house they have purchased while others 
carry on elsewhere in smaller units. As would be expected of 
followers of Saint Benedict, whose monks are cited by Pius 
in Mediator Dei for their zealous and persistent labor in re- 


viving interest in the Sacred Liturgy, they are concerned | 


chiefly with making the public prayer of the Church better 
known and loved. 


Company of St. Paul 

EENTIRELY INDEPENDENT is the Company of Saint Paul 

which grew out of a Catholic Action cell under the spon- 
sorship of Cardinal Ferrari of Milan. Feeling the need of a 
rule of life, the cell workers drew up one which was approved 
by the Cardinal. Gradual changes*and amendments were made. 
In 1949 the Company achieved its present form as an officially 
recognized Secular Institute. Closer collaboration between 
clergy and laity in the apostolate is the Company’s aim. The 
propagation of the truths of Christianity by speech, press, 
social assistance and professional activity is their special field. 


In Italy and South America 

JDURING MISSIONS in large cities, the three divisions of this 

Company of St. Paul, priests, men and women, cooperate in 
making speeches in factories and cafes in addition to the reg- 
ular church functions. Others contribute the secular papers, 
publish books and edit periodicals, including Italian Catholic 
dailies. A school of journalism is conducted in Buenos Aires. 
On the social assistance program are such works of love as boys’ 
towns, homes for unmarried mothers, feeding and clothing the 
needy and finding employment for the jobless. In northern 
Italy a home is maintained where released prisoners find refuge 
and are trained in trades and then located in suitable positions. 
Other Pauline projects include artists’ guilds and craft work- 
shops. 

Internal Structure 

‘THE INTERNAL structure of the Company is simple. Each 

of the three units has its own superior. This trio meets 
with the superior general who is chosen always from the priests’ 
membership. Annually a general meeting is held for all as- 
sociates. Paulines live in Cenacles each directed by a resident 
known as the secretary. Applicants must reside in a cenacle 
for six months to familiarize themselves with the life. Then 
comes a two year novitiate of intense study and prayer. Vows 
are made for one year and renewed each year. Daily routine 
is uncomplicated and satisfying. The liturgy is the source of 
joy and strength with a daily dialogue Mass and on Saturday 
a Missa Cantata in honor of the Blessed Virgin. Half an hour’s 
morning meditation is followed by Prime. Vespers and Com- 

(Continued to right of page) 


ponsible for the color of my 
skin. What I would hold my- 
self responsible for is being a 
good citizen.” Dilworth called 
on all the people in the block 
and only this one neighbor ob- 
jected. 

Mrs. Dilworth was _§ still 
afraid, so her husband asked 
ithe advice of Deputy Police 
|Chief Michael Gaffey. He saw 
no reason why they should not 
move into their house. 

So they moved in. Eventual- 
‘ly, the neighbor who objected 
imoved out. But none of the 
others did. Mrs. Dilworth has 
been appointed to the executive 
board of the neighborhood P.- 





| T.A. 


“Contrary to gossip, the Dil- 
worths moving to our neigh- 
borhood has not affected real 
estate values,” said Ralph Si- 
monini, former head of the lo- 
cal improvement club. 


Leslie Dilworth says now 
with a smile, “I sort of wish 
the neighbors who moved out 
had stayed. One of their friends 
is now a friend of mine.” 


FROM NOW ON 
zis 
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pline are sung each night before Benediction. By a special 
privilege, midnight Mass is offered each Thursday, preceded by 
an hour’s adoration. The fresh spirit, the emphasis on daily 
liturgical participation, the practicality and sheer helpfulness 
of its social ministrations account for the popular appeal of 
the Company of Saint Paul. 
Lay Mission Auxiliaries 

‘THE GREAT MODERN missionary to China, Father Lebbe, 

saw the need for lay helpers to supplement the work of the 
clergy in foreign missions and influenced the Abbe Boland to 
inaugurate the Lay Auxiliaries of the Missions in Belgium in 
1927. Spiritual training is based on three principles enunciatéd 
by Father Lebbe, total renunciation of one’s own will, perfect 
charity, and constant joy. The aim of each auxiliary is not only 
to become a specialist in her own field of medicine, nursing, 
housewifery or teaching but to be able to initiate others. Teams 
are formed gto work in various countries and are carefully 
coached in the history, language and culture of that region. 
Auxiliaries are now studying the Arabian language and oriental 
rites in preparation for work among the Moslems. Others 
conduct hostels for foreign students in Africa and Paris. Cross- 
roads Student Center for foreign students, particularly Chinese, 
is now being operated in Chicago. The Lay Auxiliaries have a 
powerful advocate among the martyrs in Heaven in Mariette 
Dierkens, a young nurse belonging to their Institute, who was 
shot by Communists while performing an errand of mercy in 
Nanking in 1949. 

Dedicated to God in the World 

ETERNITY will disclose the value of this newest development 

in the Mystical Body. Certainly it will be a golden oppor- 
tunity to ‘persons who nourish a desire to serve Christ in a 
complete and stable way and yet find themselves tempera- 
mentally or physically unsuited to community life. And to 
those whose financial or family obligations have presented an 
impediment to their entry into religion, it holds out a worthy 
solution. To the Catholic girl, who despite a good job, specialty 
shop clothes, an occasional Caribbean cruise and a new car 
every third year, still feels a vague and nagging discontent 
and wonders unhappily, at intervals, about the futility of it 
all, the Secular Institute offers food for serious considera- 
tion. For her, Rev. Thomas R. Heath, O.P., has written 
“By the grace of God all men are called to be saints. Their destiny 
is to know, to love, and to serve God here that they may be happy 
with Him hereafter. More particularly, they are called to God's 
service in some secondary state of life, which is nothing more than 
a stable manner of living established by some serious obligation. 
In the vocation to marriage the stability is achieved by the 
marital bond; in the religious life the vows establish it. In 
what does the vocation of women to the single life in the world 
consist? This vocation is seen today as an effect of Divine Provi- 
dence in @ world torn by war and by enormous moral evil. It is 
a. grace from God, the infused moral virtue of religion inclining 
a single woman to dedicate her life to God’s service in the world, 
and it has various concrete expressions. I? may be seen in the 
hesitant and difficult acceptance of God’s will for a girl desiring 
marriage, but not finding it possible. It may be seen in the single 
woman who has not only accepted God’s will, but has further 
dedicated her life, even by vow, to the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy in the world. Finally, it may be seen in its perfect 
realization in those single women who have become members 
of the recent approved Secular Institutes. In all cases the requisite 
stability is achieved by some internal act of dedication, ranging 
from the acceptance of the inevitable to a perfect and complete con- 
secration of one’s life to the service of God in the world.” 

Pius XII Writes 

No discussion of this spiritual Magna Charta, Provida 
Mater Ecclesia, would be complete without the inclusion of the 
inspiring words of its author, Pius XII, who, in describing the 
place of the Secular Institute in the, Divine Economy wrote, 
“The Holy Spirit, Who ceaselessly re-creates and renews the face of 
the earth (Psalms 103:30) constantly desolated and defiled as it 
is with so many and such great evils, has called to Himself by a 
great and special grace many beloved sons and daughters, whom 
We lovingly bless in the Lord, to the end that, being united and 
organized in Secular Institutes, they may be the salt of the earth— 
of that world of which they are not (John 15:19), yeo in which by 
the will of God they must remain—the. unfailing salt which, ever 
renewed by the grace of vocation, does not lose its savor (Matt. 
5:13; Mark 9:49; Luke 14:34) ; the light of the world which shines 
in the darkness and is not extinguished (John 9:5; 1:5; 8:12; 
Eph. 5:); the small but potent leaven which, always and everywhere 
active, mingling with every class of persons from the lowest to the 
highest, strives by example and in every way to reach and to trans- 
fuse them individually and collectively until the whole mass is so 
permeated that it is all leavened in Christ (Matt. 13:33; 1 Cor. 
5:6; Gal. 5:9).” 

Information about Secular Institutes in general or any particular aspect 
of them may be obtained by writing to Father Joseph C. Haley, S.C.S., 
Holy Cross College, Washington 17, D.C. who acts as a sort of coordinator 
for many of the groups and through whose efforts meetings have been 


held to spread knowledge in the United States of this radical change in 
the status of lay co-workers in the Church. 


CHANCE TO HELP 


Here is a chance to help in the very beginning of Maryhill 
Center in the Negro slums of Nashville, Tennessee. The children 
of the day nursery would enjoy toys, dolls and craft materials. 
Workers will be welcome. Clothing is needed by God’s poor. 
Paper and paint would cheer up the old house. Money 
will help for rent and food for the young woman who is starting 
in holy Poverty with the permission of her bishop and hope 
in the grace of God and the generosity of God’s friends with 
spiritual and material help. Please send help to Mary St. Onge, 
Maryhill Center, 1204 Hawkins St., Nashville, Tennessee. 


é: 
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Our Bookshelf 


SUCH LOVE IS SELDOM by Anne Cawley Boardman. Harper 

& Bros., 239 pages, $3.00. . 

JT IS WELL-KNOWN that stained glass windows are drab 

and lustreless when seen from the outside of a building. 
Only when one looks at them from the inside out do they glow 
and their design and color become apparent. This book, which 
tells the story of the life of Mother Mary Walsh, foundress of 
the Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, reminds me of stained 
glass. Nothing could be more, not only drab, but repellent, 
than the bare facts of Mother Walsh’s life, viewed from the 
outside. 

She was an Irish laundress who came to New York as a 
young woman. She decided that her vocation lay in serving 
the sick’ poor in their own homes, so she started this work, 
continuing with her laundry on the side in order to support 





_ herself and provide her patients with food and medicine. 


Women came to help her: some could not stand the rigors of 
the life and left, others would have stayed, but their health 
broke down, others (an alrgost universal occurrence in the life 
of the holy—in fact, one would wonder if it weren’t there) 
hated her and did what they could to discredit her work and 
her character. At one point she and her companions lived in 
a coldwater flat in New York. It was winter, they were with- 
out heat and they were sleeping on the floor. Hunger and 
complete poverty were commonplaces. 


None of the standard spiritual trials was missing. At one 


point an unqualified person was permitted to take over the 


superiorship of the group and she managed to reduce it almost 


to the point of extinction, while Mother Walsh was commanded, 


not only to keep silence in the matter, but even to live apart 


from her community. Her director seemed bent on trying her 
spirit in every way, even to the point of disagreeing in her 
election as Mother General of the Sisters of the Sick Poor. 


But she persevered in her vocation to the very end and her 
community is now flourishing, not only in New York, but 


in many other cities. 
SUCH A LIFE, I say, is bleak. Who would want it to be his? 


No one, seen from the outside; but seen from the inside, lit 
by charity and love, it is quite another thing. The secret of 


all the saints* is here in this biography, lovingly told by Anne 
Cawley Boardman. ‘ 

Nevertheless, it cannot help but be a little dull in spots, 
but I think the reason for this is that Mother Mary is such a 
modern figure. No legends have clustered about her; modern 
journals and archives do not foster that sort of haziness. And 
the record of her dealings with priests and bishops is not very 
interesting, although necessary to a full understanding of the 
woman. But much more than interesting, inspiring and noble, 
is the spirit of Mother Mary, which shines through even the 
most pedestrian pages of her story—the spirit of sacrifice and 
of love for Christ’s poor. 


* Mother Walsh has not been canonized, therefore any 
references to her holiness are to be understood as in conformity 
with the decree of Urban VIII respecting Canonization and 
Beatification. 





MAN AND THE STATE, Jacques Maritain, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. $3.50. Reviewed by William 
Fitzgerald. . 


The mere announcement of}0n here. For Man and the 






















the publication of a new work 
by Jacques Maritain is suf- 
ficient to start a stampede in 
the direction of the nearest 
library or book shop by those 
familiar with his writing. De- 
votees of the masterly French 
philosopher will not be disap- 
pointed in Man and the State. 
We must give our thanks to 
the University of Chicago for 
providing the impetus for this 
study. The book is composed 
of six lectures given at Chi- 
cago in December, 1949, under 
the auspices of the Charles F. 
Walgreen Foundation. Basic 
concepts for the student of 
man in society, such as nation, 
body politic, state, sovereignty, 
rights of man, the democratic 
faith, church and state, and 
world government are succinct- 
ly and revealingly examined. 


Man and the State, however, 
is by no means suitable only 
for those already conversant 
with Maritain. It provides an 
excellent introduction to his 
searching and fruitful scholar- 
ship. There are frequent al- 
lusions to his earlier works 
(e.g. Scholasticism and Politics, 
1940, and The Rights of Man 
and the Natural Law, 1945) in 
which one can find more am- 
ple treatment of topics touched 


* 


$ ) 


State is quite brief (219 pages), 
and often left this reader with 
the feeling that the author 
might have said more. The ex- 
cellent documentation will, in 
fact, lead you to places where 
he did say more. 


MARITAIN IS CONVINCED 

that neither man nor the 
state is essentially evil. He 
carefully distinguishes between 
the body politic and the state. 
The body politic he sees as 
the people organized under 
just laws in many groups and 
institutions. The state is then 
the topmost agency of the body 
politic, specializing in matters 
dealing with the common good. 
Neither the body politic nor 
the state, nor any human in- 
stitution, can rightfully be said 
to have sovereignty, which is 
defined as being transcendent 
power from above, separate 
and supreme. 

To say that the state does 
not have sovereignty is not 
to say that it has no auto- 
nomy or independence. It is 
not to say that it is devoid of 
power to achieve its just ends. 
Maritain’s view of the state 
as the protector of the people 
against particular classes or in- 
terests is very much akin to 
the warnings against the dan- 
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gers of action found in The 
Federalist. The modern dem- 
ocratic state, according to Pro- 
fessor Maritain, is heir to the 
concept of sovereignty as de- 
veloped by monarchical abso- 
lutists. To divest the state of 
this incubus, he says, is not 
to enfeeble it, or to extin- 
guish it, but enable it to ful- 
fill fittingly its raison d’etre. 
Maritain has seriously and at 
length examined the question 
of race prejudice in two earlier 
works, (Antisemitism and A 
Christian Looks at the Jewish 
Question, both published in 
1939). In his chapter on the 
democratic charter in Mam and 
the State, he talks about the 
need for “prophetic, pioneer- 
ing minorities,” to awaken the 
public. Here is a clarion for 
those who hunger and thirst 
after justice deeply enough to 
get into the fight against race 
repression. It seems to this 
reviewer (having reflected upon 
it as a personal failure) that 
in the quest for interracial 
justice there is often a lack of 
charity toward bigots, toward 
persons who practice and foster 
racism. On this score Maritain 
has a compelling comment, 
when he says, “Trust the peo- 
ple, respect the people, trust 
them even and first of all 
while awakening them, that is, 
while putting yourself at the 
service of their human dign- 
ity.” (page 143) 
M ARITAIN EMPHASIZES 
the need for cooperation by 
Catholics as citizens with those 
who differ with them in the 
possession of other religious 
or non-religious creed. This 
(Cont. on page 8) 


JESUITS FOR THE NEGRO, Edward D. Reynolds, S.J., Amer- 
ica Press, 1949.—$2.50 


Reviewed by Monica Durkin 


FOR MANY YEARS Father Arnold Garvy of the Chicago 
Province of the Society of Jesus has been collecting infor- 
mation about the activities of Jesuits working for the Negro. 
His vast accumulation of material has since been moved to the 
reference library of the Catholic Interracial Center, 20 Vesey 
street, New York City, where it is available to any interested 
person. From it Father Edward D. Reynolds has gathered the 
facts for his informative study, “Jesuits For the Negro.” 

While the Jesuits have never undertaken any widely or- 
ganized apostolate to the Negro in the United States, they have 
served him long and well in such places as Jamaica, Rhodesia, 
and the Congo. In this country their efforts have been con- 
fined to certain localities as for example, Maryland, where 
for more than three hundred years they have ministered 
to Negro and interracial parishes. Notable work has been 
done in some large cities by individual Jesuits who carry on 
the tradition of that incredible Jesuit, Saint Peter Claver, 
(recently appointed “Heavenly Patron of all Negro Missions).” 
But because theirs is primarily a teaching order, it is not to 
be wondered that their greatest contributions have been made 
through educational channels. 

JN THE CLASS ROOM, on lecture platforms, in magazine 

articles and pamphlets, the followers of Saint Ignatius have 
pleaded for justice and charity for the Negro. Perhaps the 
best known modern apostle to the colored is Father John La 
Farge who is recognized internationally as an authority on 
race relations and whose “Race Question and the Negro” is 
universally acclaimed. In addition to his lecturing and writing, 
Father La Farge has played a major role in the formation of 
the Interracial Council in New York. This is a group of White 
and Negro Catholics who maintain a center for the dissemina- 
tion of authoritative information about the Catholic Church 
and the Negro. The Council also publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, “The Interracial Review.” Another Jesuit, Father George 
Dunne, has written stirringly of the Negro’s plight—particular- 
ly in “Trial By Fire,” a play produced in several cities and 
telling the story of a particularly horrible incident in Califor- 
nia race relations. His widely read “Sin of Segregation” has 
been reprinted and points out the moral aspects of the com- 
monly accepted practice of segregation. 

Father Reynolds has done a painstaking job of summarizing 
the work done by his order for the Negro. He has also pro- 
vided a bibliography for those who wish to make a more com- 
prehensive examination. 





FABIOLA by Cardinal Wiseman, retold by Eddie Doherty. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons—Reviewed by Patrick 
J. O’Connell. 


“(CROUCHING upon its breast, slowly advancing one paw be- 

before another, (the panther) gained its measured distance. 
And there it lay for some moments of breathless suspense. A 
deep snarling growl, an elastic spring through the air! And it 
was gathered up like a leech, with its hind feet on the chest 
of the martyr, and its fangs and fore claws on his throat.” 
This is some of the action described in FABIOLA, a novel of 
early Christianity and the catacombs in the year 302 under the 
Roman emperors Diocletian and Maximinius. Originally writ- 
ten by Nicholas, Cardinal Wiseman, and retold by Eddie 
Doherty, it has been described as a classic in some Catholic 
circles. The publishers re-issued it in view of the persecution 
and martyrdom being presented to Catholics throughout. the 
world. 

Fabiola, a young noble Roman woman, does not possess 
Christianity at the outset. But she has all the virtues that 
the author believes a Christian should have. Fabiola has a 
high-born slave, Syra, whose gallant actions and profound ut- 
terances present much of the feeling, philosophy and dogma of 
Christianity to our heroine. Fabiola consorts with the rich, the 
rulers and the intellectuals, all trying to destroy Christianity. 
Syra slavishly works at indoctrinating her noble mistress to 
the seeming neglect of others, particularly her fellow slaves. 
There is much intrigue, melodrama and rich description. 
E,DDIE DOHERTY does an efficient job remodelling Fabiola. 

He reassembles the chapters chronologically. Wiseman often 
placed characters in a location and later painstakingly tells 
how they got here. Doherty eliminates the Dear Readerisms, 
i.e. “The reader will be perhaps curious to know what has be- 
come of the third member of our trio, the apostate Torquatus.” 
Much of the Latin which has been liberally used has been 
translated. 

Fabiola, retold or otherwise, has many defects. The book 
implies that there is no salvation outside of Catholicism. There 
is little concept of the validity of the universality of the 
Church. The prime villains are Asian and African — with 
riames that imply their origin. Almost without fail, the un- 
usual characters fall into two categories, the saintly good and 
the devilishly evil. The implication is that all the Christians 
are “...so good, this noble soldier, so honorable, so just, so 
masculine, so much in love with God.” The heathens and 
pagans are those who “...worshipped every abomination, 
believed every absurdity, practiced every lewdness and com- 
mitted very atrocity that suggested itself.” 

Catholicism is not, as we might suspect from the author’s 
writing, entirely a western church of saintly priests, virgins 
and childless widows, although the point that there can be no 
mediocre Catholics is well taken. 

This kind of writing has too long been passing as good 
Catholic literature. It is neither good literature nor Catholic 


in all respects. 





Convert Hears 


Mr. Blanshard 


By VIRGINIA SOBOTKA 


[tT WAS MY UNPLEASANT 
task to listen, while Mr. Paul 
Blanshard dragged out all the 
old wives’ tales about the Holy 
Catholic Church. True, he 
didn’t mention guns in the 
basement or the immorality of 
the clergy. Modern anti-Cath- 
olics have to be more subtle. 
Instead of accusing the clergy 
of immorality Mr. Blanshard, 
in modernizing bigotry, took 
an opposite tactic. In com- 
plaining of the Church’s law 
against birth control, he re- 
marked, “And these laws are 
made by a celibate Pope who 
don’t know anything about it!” 
But Mr. Blanshard’s parti- 
cular line was to draw absurd 
parallels between the totalitar- 
ianism of the Kremlin and the 
totalitarianism of the Vatican 
with the threat of the Krem- 
lin power looking like a term- 
pest in a teapot ‘beside that 
of the Vatican. He chooses 
to ignore the fact that the 
Church is a spiritual organiza- 
tion and therefore cannot be 
validily compared with a total- 
itarian civil government such 
as exists in Russia and her 
satellites. 
R. BLANSHARD was spon- 
sored by Protestants and 
other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State 
which is celebrating its third 
anniversary. POAU’s_ claim 
that it is not anti-Catholic is 
ridiculous. Its claim that it 
numbers “liberal 





among its members is equally 
ridiculous. If any baptized 
Catholic belongs to POAU he is 
an apostate who has deliberate- 
ly cut himself off from the 
Body of his Church. No Cath- 
olic who loves God and his 
country would have anything 
to do with such a hatred-breed- 
ing organization, especially one 
which strongly implies that the 
Catholic Church is a greater 
threat to democracy than Com- 
munism. It was, incidentally, 
Dr. Guy Emory Shipler, editor 
of The Churchman and pro- 
minently connected with POAU, 
who a few years ago made a 
tour with other Protestant 
ministers of countries behind 
the iron curtain and returned 
to claim that complete religious 
freedom existed in those coun- 
tries. This was just about the 
time that Archbishop Stepinac 
was arrested. 

Even if space permitted, it 
would be pointless to refute 
in this article all of Mr. Blan- 
shard’s bigoted accusations a- 
gainst the Catholic. Church. 
Blanshards come and go but 
the Church has gone on for 
nearly 2000 years and will con- 
tinue to go on as Christ pro- 
mised it would, until the end 
of time. It was painful to 
listen to a man who repeated- 
ly denounced bigotry and 
branded himself a bigot with 
every word that he spoke. As 
a convert who never knew the 


Catholics” real meaning of freedom of 


Men And The State 


(Continued from page 7) 


item too is especially relevant | 
to interracial work. Reform | 
in the political order leading | 
to better relations between| 
people of different races cer-| 
tainly serves the common good. | 
The resultant harmony inevit- ' 
ably will serve in addition the | 
Spiritual good of human souls. 
Reform of the body politic is 
thus seen as a condition of | 
spiritual progress. However, 
reform in the body politic can 
not be successfully achieved 
by one segment of the body 
acting separately. Neverthe- 
less, this is what many Cath- 
olic interracial groups are do- 
ing and are advised to do. 
Civic reforms concern all of 
the members of the body poli- 
tic. Catholics must cooperate 
with other groups in the com- 
munity if there is to be suc- 
cess in promoting civic reform. 
The Catholic, as citizen, is 
obliged not to act in isolation. 
The above principle is that 
of Professor Maritain. The ap- 
plication is that of the reviewer. 
"THE CHURCH-STATE QUES- 

TION which was analyzed 





RUSSIAN CATHEDRAL 
By Cl 


so well in the author’s The 
Things That Are Not Caesar’s 
(French title, Primaute du Spi- 
rituel) is approached again in 
Man and the State. Maritain 
re-enunciates the traditional 
principle that the church is 
superior to the state by virtue 
of its end. He then avers that 
this fact does not mean that 
the church must dominate and 
control the state, an organ 
which admittedly has an in- 
ferior end. The difference in 
historical climate between the 
age of Christendom universal- 
ized in the West and the con- 
temporary state of affairs is 
advanced as a factor of vital 
concern in any .appraisal of 
this problem — 

In his chapter on church 
and state Maritain takes spe- 
cial cognizance of an error 
which has infected Catholic 
thinking about political life. 
He advances the distinction 
between theological liberalism, 
which no Catholic in faith can 
countenance, and _= so-called 
“modern liberties” which often 
are nothing more nor less than 


aude McKay 


Bow down, my soul, in worship very low 


And in the holy silences be 


lost. 


Buw down before the marble Man of woe, 

Bow down before the singing angel host. 

What jewelled glory fills my spirit’s eye! 

What golden grandeur moves ‘the depths of me! 


The soaring arches lift me 


up on high, 


Taking my breath with their rare symmetry. 


Bow’down, my soul, and let 


Of beauty bathe thee from 


the wondrows light 
her lofty throne, 


Bow down before the wonder of man’s might. 
Bow down in worship, humble and alone; 


Bow lowly down before th 
Of man’s divinity alive in s 


(Reprinted with kind permission of Mr. Carl Cowl. See foot 


note to “White Houses” on 


e sacred sight 
tone. 


this page.) 





CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


thought until I joined the Cath- 
olic Church, I left the hall 
with renewed gratitude to God 
for having given me that free- 
dom. All I can say of Paul 
Blanshard is, “There but for 
the grace of God go I.” 


The Church has _ suffered 
many persecutions since its 
founding in the year 33 A.D. 
It is suffering now in Europe. 
If Mr. Blanshard and his as- 
sociates have their way it will 
suffer here, also. I can think 
of no better way of closing 
than to quote St. Stephen, the 
first martyr, whose last words 
as he was stoned to death 
were, “Lord, lay not his sin 
against them.” 


we 


ST. MAUR’S PRIORY 


14 miles west of Bowling Green, 
Ky., on U.S. 68 


Benedictine Monastery 
High School and College 
For Priesthood Students and 
Brother Candidates 


For information write: The Very 
_ Rev. Prior, South Union, Ky. 


practical applications of age- 
old principles of Christian so- 
cial teaching. Catholics may, 
and should support such liber- 
ties for good reason and not 
shy away from them because 
others support them on _ the 
basis of false premises. Mari- 
tain uses the example of free- 
dom of conscience and cites 
Cardinal Manning’s famous dic- 
tum that, “A forced faith is 
hateful to God and man.” 


The student of political phi- 
losophy Will find much of value 
in this work. The Catholic, 
living in an era of much con- 
fusion, cannot help but be 
enlightened by it. Every mem- 
ber of a body politic, who looks 
to the state for his salvation, 
or predicts that the state will 
unquestionably bring his dam- 
nation, and all those whose 
thinking is somewhere in be- 
tween those extremes, (which 
last category, happily, is where 
most men are to be found) 
will find worthwhile seeds for 
reflection in Jacques Mari- 
tain’s Man and the State. 


Patricia McLoughlin 
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Profile 


Claude McKay 


By MARY JERDO KEATING 

J WAS IMPRESSED when I discovered that “Authors of 

America” gave Claude McKay a page and a half and even 
included an indistinguishable photograph. I discovered this 
when I went to the library to refresh my memory on Claude’s 
writings. In the very silent library I could almost hear Claude 
in his precise and clipped British West Indian voice telling me 
in vivid detail what “Authors” presented so clinically. 
CLAUDE WAS BORN in Sunnyville, Jamaica, B.W.I. of poor 

parents, At 14 he went to Kingston where he began to write 
poetry. At 22 he was acknowledged Poet Laureate of the 
colony, with two books of verse published. 

He was awarded the medal of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Since this award included money he came to the 
United States and enrolled first at Tuskegee and then at 
Kansas State. Claude and the academic world were entirely . 
incompatible. After quarrelling violently with the teaching 
technique employed by both colleges, he decided that neither 
agriculture nor teaching were his chosen professions. He went 
to New York where he once again started to express himself 
in poetry. 

JN NEW YORK, through his contributions to a magazine called 

“Seven Arts,” he began to attract attention as a poet. Ap- 
parently he became solvent enough to indulge in a trip to 
Europe. In England he worked with Sylvia Pankhurst and her 
famous pacifist paper. 

During this period he became the protege of Max Eastman 
and Floyd Dell. When he returned to this country in 1918 he 
joined them as associate editor of “The Liberator” for three 
years. This, I believe, was one of the few episodes in his life 
that Claude enjoyed thoroughly. He and Eastman became firm 
friends. Although they disagreed violently in many areas, 
cheir friendship lasted until Claude’s death. 

Claude returned to Europe in 1928, this time to visit 
Russia as an observer of the Fourth Congress of the Inter- 
national. 

JT HAS BEEN ALLEGED that Claude was a Communist. 

Claude always denied this vehemently, although I am sure 
that he must have had an open mind and an enormous interest 
in Communism when he visited Russia. This interest was 
short-lived once he came’ in contact with it in operation. He 
left Russia with an absolute hatred of Communism and its 
basic dishonesty. 

For the next ten years Claude lived in France and Spain, 
writing occasionally, and constantly observing the life about 
him. Illness forced him to live in the south of France. From 
there he went to Spain. 

LAUDE LOVED SPAIN and the Spanish people. He once 

told me that he had spent long hours in the cathedrals, en- 
chanted by the architecture; but, more important, filled with 
some interior peace that he could not understand but did not 
wish to relinquish. 

He returned to Harlem where he wrote his last book, 
“Harlem—Negro Metrqpolis,” an excellent study. 

Claude’s writings were never successful financially, and 
when I met him in 1942 he was living in a mean basement, 
very poor and very ill. 

Although Claude was extremely ill, he never acknowledged 
this fact. The mind and the soul which produced his famous 
poem, “If We Must Die,” was still in passionate revolt against 
discrimination. Claude was a wonderful combination of emo- 
tionalism, logic and cynicism. He hag a calculated bluntness 
and honesty which were guaranteed to alienate even his dear- 
est friends. 

JN 1943 my husband and I moved to Chicago. Shortly after, 

we heard that Claude was seriously ill, and we suggested 
that he go to our cottage in Connecticut for his convalescence. 
He stayed there until early fall, but a winter in rural Con- 
necticut for a man with a bad heart did not seem advisable. 

,One day I discussed Claude’s problem with Bishop Sheil. 
The bishop in his quick, generous way suggested that Claude 
join the staff of the Catholic Youth Organization, and act as 
his personal advisor on European affairs. He came to Chicago 
and stayed with the bishop unti! his death. 

Early one fall morning a few of us gathered in Old St. 
Mary’s for Claude’s baptism into the Catholic Church. The 
peace which Claude had glimpsed in Spain were his. He died 
two years later. 


WHITE HOUSES 
By Claude McKay 
Your door is shut against my tightened face, 
And I am sharp as steel with discontent, 
But I possess the courage and the grace 
To bear my anger proudly and unbent. 
The pavement slabs burn loose beneath my feet, 
A chafing savage, down the decent street; 
And passion rends my vitals as I pass, 
Where boldly shines your shuttered house of glass. 
Oh, I must search for wisdom every hour, 
Deep in my wrathful bosom sore and raw, 
And find in it the superhuman power 
To hold me to the letter of your law! 
Oh, I must keep my heart inviolate 
Against the potend poison of your hate. 
(Reprinted with kind permission of Mr. Carl Cowl. 


This poem and others of Claude McKay may be found in 
A LONG WAY HOME, published by Lee Furman, Inc. and in the 
anthology, THE POETRY OF THE NEGRO 1746-1949). 
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